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ORDINARILY, I am giving advice 

to you, the readers of this paper. 
Now I am reversing the procedure. I 
am asking you for advice on a special 
problem—one that has troubled me for 
a long time. 

In short, this is the problem: How 
can more people—adults and youths— 
be induced to take greater interest in 
public problems, and to participate in 
political activities? 

I do not believe anyone doubts that 
we need increased numbers of well-in- 
formed and politically active citizens. 
If we lived in a dictatorship where one 
man or small group had complete power, 
the efforts of the individual citizen 
would not count. The ruler would make 
all decisions affecting the people. 

We live in a democracy, though. The 
people govern through their elected rep- 
resentatives. If they are to govern well, 
they must have the necessary facts to 
make intelligent decisions on the issues 
of the day. Our very survival as a 
strong and democratic nation depends 
on a well-informed citizenry. 

To be enlightened on public issues 
does not require superhuman effort on 
the part of any person. He needs only 
to get into the habit of reading news- 
paper and magazine articles, editorials, 
and columns; of listening to radio and 
TV discussion programs; of talking 
about public problems with friends and 
associates. Those who can should vote 
and take part in discussion meetings 
and other political activities in their 
communities. 

Many adults and youths do take an 
active interest in public problems. Once 
they form the habit, their lives are more 
interesting and meaningful than would 
otherwise be the case. Too many, 
though, never achieve this interest. 
Political indifference on the part of so 
many means that major decisions are 
often made by minority groups on 
matters that should be the concern of 
all. This situation 
cannot help but 
weaken our demo- 
cratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

That brings me 
back to the question 
I raised earlier: 
How can more wide- 
spread interest be 
stimulated in pub- 
lic affairs? Do you 
think that your 
school and community could do any- 
thing more than they are already doing: 
along this line? What do you believe 
might be done by yourself and your 
friends? Would it help to have de- 
mocracy or political-discussion clubs in 
every high school? Do you have any- 
thing like this in your school now? If 
so, is it popular? If not, why? 

How about discussing this matter 
with your teachers and parents? They 
might have some good ideas to offer. 

I hope you will write to me on this 
subject. If you do, I shall pass on 
some of the best ideas in the paper from 
time to time. Perhaps out of this ex- 
change of views, more can be done in 
the future to stimulate a live interest 
in citizenship than has been done in the 
past. 





Walter E. Myer 








WHEN IN ROME, keep a sharp eye out for these motor scooters. 
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They go 


125 miles on a gallon of gas and have become very popular throughout Italy. 


Italy's Weaknesses 


Change of Premiers Focuses Attention on the Shaky Political 


Situation in This Important Mediterranean Land 


HE free world is greatly concerned 

over recent events in Italy. It 
has become plain that Italy is suffer- 
ing from the same kind of sickness 
that has long plagued France. It 
shows itself in various ways: in a 
shaky political system, in low living 
standards, in a mounting communist 
menace. 

Italy’s ills are a serious threat to 
the alliance of western nations united 
against communism. The country is 
an important member of the alliance. 
She plays a key role in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and holds 
a strategic position on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Attention was drawn to Italy’s 
weaknesses earlier this month by the 
resignation of Premier Giuseppe 
Pella. He had to step out of office 
when certain members of his own 
party failed to support him. His 
action made plain to all how shaky a 
situation exists in the Italian parlia- 
ment. 

Like France, Italy has many polit- 
ical parties. They may be classified 
in three groupings. 

First are the middle-of-the-road 
parties which support democratic gov- 
ernment. These parties have con- 


trolled the government ever since the 
end of World War II, but they have 
been steadily losing support. In last 
June’s nation-wide elections, they re- 
ceived about half the ballots. These 
are the parties which favor Italian 
cooperation with the United States 
and other western nations. 

The second largest group includes 
the communists and their followers. 
Their strength’ has been slowly in- 
creasing. In last spring’s election, 
they received about 35 per cent of the 
votes. 

The third group is a coalition of 
very conservative parties. They in- 
clude the monarchists, who would like 
to see a king returned to Italy, and 
some of Mussolini’s followers who 
want a return to fascism. Though 
small, this group has been making 
faster gains than any other in the 
past few years. Moreover, its gains 
have been made at the expense of the 
middle-of-the-road parties. 

*-With the support of the middle 
parties, Alcide de Gasperi served as 
Premier from 1945 to June 1953. 
He kept Italy on the side of the west- 
ern nations, and fought off the at- 
tempts of his country’s communists to 
(Continued on page 2) 


Stirring Debate 
on Treaty Power 


Observers Attach Great Impor- 
tance to Issues Connected 
with Bricker’s Plan 


N RECENT days, Americans have 

been reading and hearing a great 
deal about “the Bricker Amendment.” 
This measure is a proposed amend- 
ment to our Constitution, sponsored 
by U.S. Senator John Bricker, an Ohio 
Republican. 

To be made a part of the Constitu- 
tion, the Bricker amendment must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority both 
in the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Then it must be approved 
by three fourths of the states. 

A streat debate is being waged over 
this proposal as we go to press. 
Whether the plan is finally adopted in 
its original form, or toned down, or 
defeated altogether, everyone should 
know something about the issues in- 
volved. 

Senator Bricker and his supporters 
are trying to strip the President of 
some of his power to make treaties 
and executive agreements with foreign 
countries. These leaders want Con- 
gress and the states to have more 
authority in handling our relations 
with other lands, and they want the 
President to have less. 

Under the Constitution as it now 
stands, the Chief Executive, with the 
consent of two thirds of the Senate 
members, can put treaties into effect. 
The President can make foreign execu- 
tive agreements on his own initiative, 
although he has congressional author- 
ity ‘or most of the important ones. 
For example, the President is making 
trade agreements with other coun- 
tries under the general direction of 
Conyress. 

The difference between a foreign 
treaty and agreement is not exactly 
clear. As a rule, but not always, trea- 
ties deal with more vital problems than 
do agreements. In fact, most agree- 
ments involve only routine matters. 
Some, however, such as those which 
were made by Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman at the Yalta and Potsdam 


* Conferences, are extremely important. 


Senator Bricker and his supporters 
have a number of complaints to make 
about foreign treaties and agree- 
ments. We shall discuss each of these 
and briefly present the pros and cons: 

FIRST COMPLAINT: ‘Treaties them- 
selves are too powerful. A federal 
law must be in ‘pursuance’ of the Con- 
stitution (in other words, the law 
camnot do anything forbidden by the 
Constitution). A treaty, on the other 
hand, is not bound by any such rule. 
It is independent of the Constitution. 

‘“‘An example of how a treaty can 
viclate the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution is a NATO pact which we 
signed. Under the terms of this 

(Concluded on page 6) » 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ITALY IS MADE UP of a boot-shaped peninsula and several islands, largest of which is Sicily. The country has a 


number of old and unusual cities. 


Italy’s Troubles 


(Continued from page 1) 


get into power. So long as de Gasperi 
was in the saddle, Italy was a reliable 
member of the western alliance. 
Last June the Mediterranean na- 
tion had its first nation-wide elections 
in five years. Prior to the elections, 
a law was passed providing that any 
party or coalition of parties receiving 
more than 50 per cent of the votes 
would be given 65 per cent of the seats 
in parliament. It was hoped that the 
de Gasperi government would be able 
to get slightly more than 50 per cent 
of the ballots. Thus, with the bonus 
of seats it would receive, it would 
have a clear-cut majority in parlia- 
ment when important issues arose. 
The voting, though, was closer 
than had been expected. It appeared 
that de Gasperi’s group had failed by 
a small margin to get 50 per cent of 
the votes. The middle-of-the-road 
parties were still the strongest group, 
but de Gasperi had staked all his 
hopes on receiving more than 50 per 
cent of the ballots and thus winning 
65 per cent of the parliamentary seats. 
He conceded defeat, and resigned. 
Giuseppe Pella, another middle-of- 
the-roader, became Premier. For 


some months he managed to get the 
support he needed to rule. But bick- 
ering increased among the democratic 
parties, and Pella resigned soon after 
the New Year. 

Some days later Amintore Fanfani 
succeeded Pella as Premier. Though 
less conservative than Pella, Fanfani 
belongs to the same middle-of-the-road 
party. As we go to press, he must 
still receive a vote of confidence in 
parliament to continue. Even if suc- 
cessful, he will have to rely on the 
support of several parties to stay in 
power. Such a situation brought 
about the downfall of both de Gasperi 
and Pella, and will be an ever-present 
threat to the latest Premier. 

The group profiting most from 
Italy’s ills is the communists. One of 
the major aims of Soviet Russia is to 
put Italy behind the Iron Curtain. 
Reports have it that Russia is pouring 
100 million dollars a year into Italy to 
advance the communist cause. 

Italy’s communist party is well 
organized and has put forth its propa- 
ganda skillfully. The communists and 
their followers now control about 37 
percent of the seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies, the most important 
branch of the Italian parliament. A 
switch of only 24 seats in this body 
of 590 lawmakers would make the 
communists the top party in Italy. 


One, Venice, is built on more than 100 tiny islands, and traffic is mostly by boat. 


Such a prospect alarms U. S. lead- 
ers. If the communists should take 
over Italy’s government, our military 
defenses in that part of the world 
would be virtually wrecked. NATO 
would lose its vital Mediterranean 
anchor, and western prestige would 
suffer a tremendous blow. 

The ironic fact about the Italian 
political crisis is that it should never 
have taken place. In last June’s elec- 
tions, the communists challenged over 
a million votes, and a commission 
was set up to check them. They were 
not counted at that time. The de 
Gasperi government assumed that 
these votes would not make any differ- 
ence in the outcome other than pos- 
sibly adding to the communist total. 

Over the past months the election 
commission has been counting these 
votes. The Italian government has 
made no announcement concerning 
the tally. However, U. S. correspond- 
ents in Rome, quoting high sources, 
report that it has been found that a 
large number of the disputed votes 
rightfully belonged to the middle-of- 
the-road coalition. In fact, it now 
seems that the de Gasperi government 
actually received 52 or 53 percent of 
the ballots—enough to have given 
them 65 percent of the seats in parlia- 
ment, and to have assured them of a 
good working majority. 


Such a mix-up seems almost in- 
credible. Yet it appears that if de 
Gasperi had not been so quick to con- 
cede defeat, he would still be in power. 
Moreover, his party would have 60 or 
70 more seats in Parliament than it 
now possesses. 

Whether the verdict in the June 
election could be reversed at this late 
date seems doubtful to most observers. 
It would mean ousting 60 or 70 law- 
makers who have held their seats for 
about seven months and replacing 
them with others. Some feel that 
such action would surely lead to riot- 
ing and bloodshed. 

It has been suggested that another 
nation-wide election might be the best 
solution to the present muddle. The 
Italian President, whose authority is 
limited in most respects, has the 
power to call for such balloting. 
Many observers feel that this would 
be unwise, though. The communists, 
who have been gaining at the polls, 
might actually make a better showing 
now than they did last June. 


Discouraging Outlook 


What seems more likely is that 
Italy’s new Premier will have to do 
the best he can with the support that 
he is able to muster. This does not 
make the outlook very encouraging. 
Italy is faced with problems of such 
scope and complexity that even de 
Gasperi, in the days when he enjoyed 
strong support, could not solve them. 

Italy’s basic trouble may be summed 
up in one sentence: She is a poor 
land with far too many people for her 
limited resources. About 47 million 
people are crowded into an area a bit 
smaller than New Mexico. Much of 
the land is mountainous and rocky. 
She has more than 400 people to the 
square mile as compared to 52 per 
square mile in the United States. 

About one third of Italy’s people 
are farmers. Few of them make a 
really good living off the land. Fields 
are intensively cultivated, but in 
many areas the soil is not rich and 
water is scarce. Wheat and other 
grains grow on two thirds of Italy’s 
farm lands. Last year saw a bumper 
crop, but even so, there is not enough 
grain to meet the nation’s needs. 

Italy lacks almost completely the 
three basic minerals of modern indus- 
try—coal, iron, and oil. Therefore, 
the nation has had to harness its 
water power and turn to light indus- 
try. Within these limitations, Italy 
is doing fairly well industrially. 
Among her manufactured products 
are textiles, machines, and chemicals. 


Unemployment Problem 


Unemployment is one of the coun- 
try’s biggest problems. Some two 
million people are out of work. (If 
we had unemployment on the same 
scale in the United States, nearly 7 
million would be idle.) Unemploy- 
ment in Italy does not indicate a tem- 
porary business depression, but exists 
always as a result of overpopulation. 

To lessen this problem, Italy en- 
courages her people to move to other 
lands, but is obstructed in this effort 
by strict immigration barriers in most 
countries. Unemployment and over- 
crowding lower living standards. 

A second big problem pertains to 
trade. Because she is lacking in so 
many raw materials, Italy has to buy 
many of the things she needs abroad. 
Among them are wool from Australia, 
coal from Britain, and wheat and 
cotton from the United States. To 
pay for these items she sells manu- 
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factured products to other countries 
—cloth, leather goods, sewing ma- 
chines, musical instruments, and other 
goods. 

Unfortunately imports usually ex- 
ceed exports. For the past two years, 
Italy’s purchases from other lands 
have surpassed her sales abroad by 
about 700 million dollars annually. 
So long as this situation continues, 
Italy is sure to have financial troubles. 

Unemployment and lagging trade 
play into the communists’ hands. 
They blame the moderate parties in 
power for all the ills that beset the 
country, and picture communism as 
the answer to the nation’s ailments. 

They have also stirred up trouble 
on the Trieste problem. This area, 
lying at the head of the Adriatic Sea, 
is claimed by both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. The Yugoslavs hold part of 
Trieste, while U. S. and British troops 
hold the other part. We have prom- 
ised to turn the latter area over to 
Italy, but the final disposition of 
Trieste is still uncertain. The Italians 
and Yugoslavs feel unfriendly toward 
each other because of this dispute. 

If the communists are to be checked, 
it is plain that Italy must make 
speedier progress in solving the prob- 
lems which the communists are ex- 
ploiting. In recent years a start has 
been made at supplying land for the 
poor farmers. Some tax reforms have 
been made, and houses are being built 
for the homeless. These are all steps 
in the right direction, but whether 
they are being taken fast enough to 
influence people away from commu- 
nism remains to be seen. 


Basketball Coach: “You have to re- 
member that winning isn’t everything. 
You have to be good losers too. 

“AND YOU MEN ARE PRACTI- 
CALLY PERFECT!” 


* 


Political campaigner: “It is true that 
I once opposed Gobbledegook, and I had 
a reason. Now I have lost my reason 
and I come out in favor of him.’ 


* 


Collegian: “What did you do with my 
shirt?” 

Roommate: “Sent it to the laundry.” 

Collegian: “Oh, no! The whole history 
of England was written on the cuffs!” 


* 


Junior: “Do you know what the last 

three hairs on a dog’s tail are called?” 
Senior: “No, what are they called?” 
Junior: “Dog hairs.” 


aA 


“Do you think the senator put enough 
fire into his speech?” 

“In my opinion he didn’t put enough 
of his speech into the fire.” 


* 


She: “Darling, will you think of me 
always?” 

He: “Honey, I cannot tell a lie. Oc- 
casionally I shall wonder if the Yankees 
will take the pennant again next year.” 

















HENDERSON IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“About the motor ... I’m afraid we 
have bad news for you.” 


WITH HISTORIC PAST 
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SCREEN TRAVELER FROM GENOREAU 


IN THE CENTER OF ROME, Italy’s capital, traffic is usually heavy 


Today’s Italy Is Interesting Land 


TALY is a land that has made history 
‘or more than 2,000 years. The 
ancient Caesars of Rome, Italy’s capi- 
tal today, built the Roman Empire— 
from which the modern world acquired 
many of its ideas of law, architectural 
art, and literature. During the 1300’s 
and 1400’s, Italy became a great cen- 
ter of learning—noted for painting, 
sculpture, and literature. 

One who travels in Italy finds it to 
be a land of variation, beauty, and 
interest. In the north is the country’s 
only big flat region. Here is the Po 
Valley, watered by the Po River and 
tributaries. 

The fertile valley produces most of 
Italy’s wheat and other grains, pota- 
toes, and dairy products. In this re- 
gion, a whole family may be seen 
spending the day digging sweet pota- 
toes from a field by hand. Pretty girls 
of 15, in red scarfs and blue-checked 
aprons, turn hay with long-handled, 
heavy rakes. 

Homes are brightly colored. There 
are red-tiled roofs and stuccoed walls 
in gay pinks, blues, greens, yellows. 
Geraniums and other flowers grow in 
boxes on the window sills. 

Northern Italy is both the chief 
industrial and agricultural region of 
the country. Among its cities are 
Milan, a leading manufacturing center 
with a population of 1,200,000, and 
also Turin and Bologna. 

[talian factories are small in com- 
parison with ours, but Italy is well- 
known for some of her products. Ital- 
ian leather products, dress goods for 
women, hats for both men and women, 
table linens trimmed in fine lace, glass- 
ware, and some modern furniture are 
sold in the United States. So are a 
few automobiles, motorcycles, and 
motor scooters — also cheese, olives, 
canned tomatoes, and other packaged 
foods. 

The communists have their largest 
following among factory workers in 
northern Italy. Many of these work- 
ers are poorly paid. Many others are 
unemployed much of the time. Fre- 
quent communist demonstrations oc- 
cur in Milan, Turin, and other indus- 
trial centers. 

Milan also has a more pleasant. side. 
Tourists may visit the church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie (badly damaged 
during World War II) and see the 


great painting of The Last Supper 
of Christ. It was painted by Leonardo 
da Vinci, who died in 1519. Or they 
may hear an opera at the famous La 
Scala Opera House. Arturo Toscanini, 
now the conductor of NBC’s radio 
symphony orchestra, began the road 
to musical fame at La Scala. 

Within a few hours of Milan are 
several other interesting Italian cities. 
One is Genoa, chief Italian seaport, 
where Christopher Columbus once 
lived. Another is Cremona, where the 
violin-making Stradivari and Guar- 
nieri families lived in the 1600’s and 
1700’s. Some of the old violins, espe- 
cially the Stradivari, are still prized. 

As one travels southward from 
Milan, his car or train soon climbs into 
the mountains which continue to the 
very tip of Italy. In Rome, the visitor 
sees ruins of the past, as well as age- 
old churches and architecture. A large 
part of the city, however, is modern 
and up-to-date. There are big apart- 
ment houses, hotels, and office build- 
ings. There are fine restaurants 
which serve the spaghetti, veal, and 
chicken dishes for which Italians are 
famous. 

In one special way, Rome is quite 
different from other cities. The Ital- 
ian capital surrounds another city— 
Vatican City State, seat of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Vatican City is only 
about one sixth of a mile square, but 
it is completely self-governing. Pope 
Pius XII, head of the Catholic Church, 
appoints the governor. With its own 
flag, money, stamps, and government, 
Vatican City is a country just as 
Switzerland and France are countries. 

South of Rome are the poorest parts 
of Italy. Some wheat, alfalfa, and 
olives are grown, and sheep and goats 
are raised in a few productive regions. 
In general, though, southern Italians 
find it much harder to make a living 
than do people of the north, and the 
northerners are far from well off. 

Elementary education is compulsory 
in Italy from ages 6 to 14. In many 
sections of the country, however, 
school laws are not well enforced. As 
a result, many people cannot read and 
write. 

Soccer and boxing are two highly 
popular sports in Italy, and some base- 
ball is played. Automobile, motor- 
cycle, and bicycle races are popular. 





Your Vocabulary 





In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. Anyone could see his proposal was 
fatuous (fit’i-is). (a) worthwhile 
(b) foolish (c) popular (d) well 
thought out. 


2. They could see that the plan was a 
palpable (pil’puh-bl) fraud. (a) clever 
(b) well-disguised (c) obvious (d) 
dangerous. 

3. Some members of his party 
proved intractable (in-trik’tuh-bl). 
(a) talkative (b) disloyal (c) weak 
(d) stubborn. 

4. They spent a great deal of time 
on extraneous (éks-tra‘né-iis) matters. 
(a) important (b) non-essential (c) 
complicated (d) legal. 

5. He was exceedingly timorous 
(tim’er-iis) in all his appearances be- 
fore Congressional committees. (a) 
timid (b) polite (c) bold (d) aggres- 
sive. 

6. They discussed the senator’s in- 
dubitable (in-di’bi-tuh-bl) reputation 
for honesty. (a) unquestionable (b) 
questionable (c) well-known (d) self- 
proclaimed. 

7. He was known as a radicai 
(rid‘i-coll). (a) communist (b) op- 
ponent of change (c) rapid reader (d) 
supporter of rapid and sweeping 
changes. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of 
a sea (a part of the Mediterranean) off 
the southwest coast of Italy. 

1. A nation bordering Italy on the 
north. 


2. Largest Italian island. 
3. Italy’s capital. 


4. The sea between Italy and Yugo- 


slavia. 
5. Italy often is described as a 


(two words combined) 





peninsula. 


6. ___+_+_____ was premier of Italy 
from late 1945 to mid-1953. 


. ———_—____—— (last name) formed 
an Italian cabinet in recent weeks. 

8. Yugoslavia and Italy dispute owner- 
ea 

9. : __ (last name) resigned 
the Italian premiership recently. 


10. Italian city of many islands, fa- 
mous for its canals. 


1}2)/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 }10 



























































Last Week 


Across: Unemployment. VERTICAL: 1. 
Dulles; 2. France; 3. depression; 4. Ger- 
many; 5. prices; 6. Molotov; 7. Moscow; 
8. Italy; 9. Bermuda; 10. Berlin; 11. 
Eden; 12. elections. 
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The 


Around the World 


The Seaway proposal, under which 
the United States and Canada would 
cooperate in opening the St. Lawrence 
River to ocean-going vessels, is now 
up for consideration by the House of 
Representatives. The Senate approved 
the measure about 10 days ago. It 
was the first major Ejsenhower-sup- 
ported bill to be approved by the 
Senate this year. 

The giant General Motors Corpora- 
tion doesn’t agree with those people 
who think the nation is headed for 
bad times. GM is launching a one- 
billion-dollar plant expansion program 
to be completed within two years. The 
big auto and household appliance firm 
says the expansion program is needed 
to keep up with the demand for its 
products. 

Capitol Hill is taking a close look at 
President Eisenhower’s proposals on 
how to improve the health of Ameri- 
The Chief Executive has asked 
Congress to set aside $25 million to 
help private groups provide better 
health protection to individuals. He 
also wants additional federal aid to 
hospitals and to the states to aid them 
in their fight against sicknesses. 

There is increasing talk among 
prominent leaders of the possibility of 
having a woman as U.S. President. 
What do you think of this idea? Write 
and tell us your views. _ 

India will have about 520 million 
people by 1981 if its population con- 
tinues to grow at the present rate. 
That is the view of the Asiatic land’s 
chief census taker, R. A. Gopalaswami. 
The official population figure for India 
now is 360 million. 

Viet Nam, the Indochinese land su- 
pervised by France and torn by com- 
munist rebellion, wants its independ- 
Bao Dai, leader of Viet Nam, 
recently asked the French to study 
new independence proposals suggested 
by his government. Bao Dai says he 
will agree to a plan in which his coun- 
try would be an independent member 
of a French union of nations. 

Should our Vice President have an 
official residence of his own? Con- 
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gress is now studying a proposal to 
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HEIDI, a new movie, features youthful 
Elsbeth Sigmund 
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Where it comes from 
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Individual Income Taxes 


43° 


Where it will go. .: 


ESTIMATE FOR THE YEAR 
EJULY 1,1954— JUNE 30, 1955 





Charges Fixed by Law 
Interest on National Debt, 
Veterans, Aid to States, Etc. 


22° 


Majer National Security 
Armed Forces 
Military Aid 
Atomic Energy 
Purchase of Row Moteriols 


68° 








BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


EISENHOWER’S BUDGET. The chart shows how the President wants to spend each federal dollar in the govern- 
ment’s new bookkeeping year which begins July 1, and how he expects to get the money. 


provide a “White House” for Vice 
President Richard Nixon and his suc- 
cessors in that office. 

United Nations and communist rep- 
resentatives were still deadlocked on 
a peace settlement for Korea last week. 
Meanwhile, the war prisoners who had 
been unwilling to return to their home- 
lands were set free. All told, some 
22,000 anti-Red Chinese and North 
Koreans, captured by the UN during 
the fighting, were released. Most of 
the Chinese captives went to Formosa, 
stronghold of China’s anti-communist 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek. The North 
Koreans are making their homes in 
the Republic of South Korea. 


A Swiss Film 


Johanna Spyri’s delightful book 
“Heidi” comes to life in a new Swiss 
film named after the original story. 
The movie tells the familiar tale of 
Heidi, a Swiss mountain girl who 
lived with her gruff grandfather in 
an Alpine cottage. All major details 
of the story’s plot, known to readers 
of the book, are carefully reproduced 
in the film. 

Elsbeth Sigmund plays the part of 
Heidi. Heinrich Gretler acts as the 
girl’s grandfather. The role of Peter, 
Heidi’s companion who finds it hard 
to believe that any book lover can 
also climb mountains, is played by 
Thomas Klameth. 

“Heidi” not only tells a moving 
story, but the film also captures the 
majestic beauty of Switzerland’s Alps 
where much of the movie was made. 
English-speaking voices have replaced 
the original dialogue in the film for 
American viewers. 


Statehood Debate 


The fate of a bill to give Hawaii 
statehood, a measure backed by the 
Eisenhower administration, is now in 
doubt. The Hawaiian statehood meas- 
ure hit a snag recently when a Senate 
group voted to admit Alaska, as well 
as the Pacific island, to the Union. 
This proposal, as of last week, was 
awaiting consideration by the full 
Senate membership. 

The House passed a bill providing 
for Hawaii’s statehood in 1953. Buta 


proposal to admit Alaska as a state is, 
for the present at least, being held up 
by House leaders. . 

It is generally agreed that most 
Senate members favor making Hawaii 
a state. Some legislators insist, 
though, that both Hawaii and Alaska 
should be admitted to the Union at 
the same time. 

Many Democrats and some Repub- 
licans claim there are just as good 
reasons for admitting Alaska as there 
are for bringing Hawaii into the 
Union. They contend: “GOP leaders 
are holding back on Alaska because 
Democrats are stronger there than 
are the Republicans. In Hawaii, it is 
the other way around.” 

Republicans deny that political con- 
siderations are behind their decision 
to admit Hawaii, but not Alaska. They 
argue: “Hawaii, with its 500,000 peo- 
ple and its varied industries, is ready 
to assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood. There is some doubt whether 
Alaska, which is largely undeveloped 
and has only 130,000 inhabitants, is 
ready for such responsibilities.” 


Government Salaries 


Congress is now trying to decide 
whether or not it should vote a pay 
boost for its members and for other 
top public officials. The lawmakers 
have set March 15 as a deadline for 
voting “yes” or “no” on new pay rec- 
ommendations made by a special com- 
mission on public salaries, 

This study group, made up of work- 
ers, farmers, businessmen, and people 
from other walks of life, decided that 
salaries of congressmen and certain 
other public leaders should be raised. 
It pointed out that the expenses of 
many top officials are greater than 
their earnings, and that pay boosts 
are needed to attract qualified men and 
women into public service. 

The group asked Congress to vote 
for the following salary schedules: 
Congressmen, $27,500 a year; the 
Speaker of the House and the Vice 
President, $40,000 plus $10,000 in ex- 
penses; justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, not including the Chief Justice, 
$39,500; the Chief Justice, $40,000; 
and other judges of federal courts, 
$27,500 to $30,000. 


At present, senators and representa- 
tives (except the House Speaker) are 
paid $12,500 a year plus an additional 
$2,500 for expenses. The Speaker of 
the House and the Vice President earn 
$30,000, plus $10,000 for expenses. 
Supreme Court justices get $25,000, 
and the Chief Justice earns $25,500 
annually. Other judges of U.S. courts 
are paid between $15,000 and $17,500 
a year. 


Air Academy? 


The nation may soon have a special 
school to train Air Force officers, simi- 
lar to the Army’s West Point and the 
Naval Academy. At present, Air 
Force officers get their training in a 
number of military schools and in 
colleges and universities. President 
Eisenhower and top defense leaders 
have asked for an Air Academy. 

A short time ago, the House voted 
in favor of a bill to establish an Air 
Force school. The measure is now 
before the Senate for action. 

The proposal would authorize the 
Air Force to set up a temporary school 
immediately. Secretary of the Air 
Force Harold: Talbott would then be 
asked to make plans for a permanent 
academy. Candidates for the new 
school, like those for West Point and 
the Naval Academy, would be selected 
by congressmen from among qualified 
youths of their home states, by the 
President, and by the armed forces. 


Eisenhower's Budget 


President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to set aside $65.6 billion to carry 
on government operations during the 
fiscal or bookkeeping year which be- 
gins next July 1 and ends June 30, 
1955. This is about $5 billion le~ 
than the estimated expenditures for 
the 12 months ending next June 30. 

The charts on this page show how 
the President thinks the government 
should spend each dollar of his budget. 
Notice that the biggest slice of the 
proposed expenditures—$44.9 billion— 
is alloted for our defenses. It includes 
the cost of maintaining our armed 
forces, atomic projects, and aid to 
friendly countries. Though this sum 


is less than last year’s spending for 
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defense, it includes the largest amount 
we have ever set aside for atomic 
development. 

Interest on money our government 
has borrowed in past years, aid to 
veterans of past wars, assistance to 
individual states, and other programs 
take slightly more than a 14-billion- 
dollar bite out of the budget. Finally, 
the cost of running the regular gov- 
ernment departments (such as Labor 
and Commerce), of aiding farmers, 
and of operating other government 
programs takes the rest of the budget 
requested by Eisenhower. 

Where is the money to come from? 
The chart shows that a big share of 
the government’s revenues—a total of 
$28.3 billion—is expected from the 
personal income taxes we pay. Taxes 
on the earnings of corporations are 
to furnish $19.9 billion. 

Another $10.2 billion, the President 
says, should come from excise taxes— 
levies on such items as cosmetics, jew- 
elry, tobacco, and liquor. Customs 
duties—taxes on certain foreign goods 
—and other taxes are expected to 
provide $4.3 billion in revenues. 

All told, Uncle Sam expects to take 
in $62.7 billion during the coming 
year, or $2.9 billion less than proposed 
expenditures. To make up the differ- 
ence, our government will borrow 
money by selling bonds to individuals, 
banks, and business firms. 

It is now up to Congress to act on 
this proposed budget. In the weeks 
to come, we shall hear a great deal as 
to what the lawmakers think about 
the President’s spending and tax plans. 


New Anti-Red Laws? 


Under existing laws it is a criminal 
offense for any person in the United 
States to seek to overthrow our gov- 
ernment by force. Individuals found 
guilty of such a crime by our courts 
may be fined and imprisoned. The 
guilty persons also lose the right to 
vote and to hold public office. A num- 
ber of former top Communist Party 
leaders within our borders have been 
convicted of violating these laws and 
have been sent to jail. 

Now, Cengress is getting ready to 
consider measures to strengthen our 
anti-Red laws in line with President 








COFFEE PRICES are high and may go higher. 
are shortages in Latin America, our principal supplier, due to poor crops. 


NO BACKACHES when you reach for a coke. 
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All the compartments of this 


new refrigerator-freezer are on a reachable level from a stand-up position, thus 
eliminating the need for bending when putting foods away or taking them out. 


Eisenhower’s suggestion that Ameri- 
cans found guilty of trying to over- 
throw our government should be de- 
prived of their citizenship rights. A 
number of bills have been introduced 
in Congress to enact the President’s 
proposal into law. 

Under one suggested measure, any 
person who has been found guilty of 
espionage, sabotage, or of teaching 
communist doctrines in the U.S. would 
be stripped of his American citizen- 
ship in addition to other forms of 
punishment. Another bill would de- 
prive any American of his citizenship 
rights for becoming a member of the 
Comnunist Party. 

Later, as these and other anti-Red 
proposals come up for debate on Capi- 
tol Hill, we shall discuss them at 
length. 


Civilian Air Arm 


Some time ago, a huge Air Force 
bomber failed to show up on schedule 
at a New Mexican base.. Officials called 
on a local branch of the Civil Air 
Patrol (CAP) to help look for the 
plane. Low-flying CAP craft spotted 





wide cons 
The reason given is that there 
The 


workers above are drying coffee beans in Guatemala for shipment to the U. S. 


the bomber, which had crashed against 
a mountain, and radioed for help. 

Every day, the CAP, which is a 
volunteer civilian air arm linked with 
our regular Air Force, is on the job 
across the nation. Its members look 
for lost planes, help direct rescue 
operations when a flood or other dis- 
aster strikes, drop supplies to snovw- 
bound ranchers, and perform hundreds 
of other tasks. 

The CAP was set up by the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt just be- 
fore we entered World War II in 1941. 
It was organized as an air home 
guard. 

Now, CAP has over 35,000 volun- 
teer members, and a force of more 
than 7,500 planes as well as other 
equipment. Some of these planes are 
the property of CAP as an organiza- 
tion. Others are owned by the group’s 
individual members.. CAP volunteers 
get no pay for the service they per- 
form. In fact, they contribute an 
average of six dollars in annual dues. 
They also take care of most expenses 
connected with their special activi- 
ties. 

The civilian air arm encourages 
young people to take part in aviation 
activities. It has a cadet program 
in which over 48,000 boys and girls 


help, have been struggling to over- 
come this communist menace for 
nearly seven years now. 

Laos lies west of Viet Nam, and has 
frontiers with Red China, Burma, 
Thailand, and a third Indochinese 
state, Cambodia. Because of its stra- 


tegic location, Laos is sometimes called 
the “crossroads of southeast Asia.” 
It is ruled by Crown Prince Tia Savang 
Vathayana and a legislative body. All 
three Indochinese lands—Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia—are partly in- 
dependent and are under French super- 
vision and protection. P 

Laos is a wild and mountainous 
state. It has about a million people, 
including a number of primitive tribes. 
Some of these tribes are throwing in 
their lot with Ho’s rebels, though 
most other Laotians are behind their 
government in its fight against the 
Reds. 

The land is rich in mineral and 
lumber resources which, as yet, have 
hardly been tapped. Most inhabitants 
of Laos make a livelihood as lumber- 
jacks and farmers. 


Leadership in Italy 


For some time now, Italy has been 
finding it hard to keep a leader at the 
helm of its government (see page 1 
story). The latest man to tackle the 
difficult job of directing Italian affairs 
is Amintore Fanfani. As of early last 
week, Fanfani had not yet received a 
final legislative vote of approval as 
premier. 

Fanfani, who is a Christian Demo- 
crat, was asked to become premier 
after other members of his party re- 
peatedly failed in efforts to set up a 
government. A staunch foe of com- 
munism, Fanfani is also a strong advo- 
cate of certain reform measures. He 
wants the government to (1) adopt a 
vigorous program to combat unem- 
ployment; (2) revise its tax policies; 
and (3) step up its program for dis- 
tributing large land holdings among 
landless workers. 
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i Fighting in Laos , ’ 

5 Now 45 years old, the Italian leader 

f The tiny kingdom of Laos, one of was once a professor of economic his- 

§ three lands which make up Indochina, tory. When former Premier Alcide de 
is the scene of warfare between Reds Gasperi was in office, Fanfani had 
and government forces. Communist charge of Italy’s farm policies. He 
rebels, led by Ho Chi Minh, invaded also worked for his immediate prede- 
Laos late last year. cessor, ex-Premier Giuseppe Pella, as 

Before the recent march into Laos director of police and other internal 

Ho and his band of rebels had fought matters. Later, Fanfani helped vote 
chiefly in Viet Nam, a long, narrow Pella out of office, saying his former 
land on the eastern coast of Indo- boss was going too slow in bringing 

at china. The Viet Namese, with French about reforms in Italy. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the two major articles next week 
will be (1) The St. Lawrence Seaway 
plan, and (2) Turkey. 
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Bricker Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


treaty, American servicemen may be 
tried in foreign courts without juries. 
Thus, they are being denied a basic 
right guaranteed to them in the Con- 
stitution. 

“As a result of our increasing world 
cooperation, there are growing de- 
mands for us to enter into treaties 
of various kinds. So the Constitution 
should clearly state that no treaty can 
violate its provisions. Otherwise, the 
American people and the states are 
not properly protected against the pos- 
sibility of foreign interference and 
federal domination.” 

REPLY: “It is true that the Consti- 
tution is worded in such a way as to 
appear that treaties are supreme and 
are not bound in any way by the 
Constitution. In actual fact, however, 
this is not the case. The Supreme 
Court, on several occasions, has ruled 
to the contrary. In one decision, the 
majority of justices said that the 
treaty-making power does not extend 
‘so far as to authorize what the Con- 
stitution forbids,’ or to change ‘the 
character of the government.’ 

“As a matter of fact, the Supreme 
Court has even ruled that (1) a treaty 
is a law of the land, just as an act of 
Congress is, and (2) that since Con- 
-gress can change a law merely by 
passing another one, so it can change 
the terms of a treaty merely by pass- 
ing new legislation. 

“The Supreme Court can be counted 
upon to keep nearly all treaties in line 
with the Constitution. It may, if a 
legal contest arises, decide that Ameri- 
can servicemen cannot be tried in 
foreign courts without juries.” 

SECOND COMPLAINT: “The federal 
government, by using its treaty power, 
can take action which it has no Con- 
stitutional right to take otherwise. 
A good illustration is this: 

“A number of years ago, Congress 
’ passed a law providing for regulation 
of the killing of migratory birds. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the law was 





HARRIS @ EWING 


SENATOR John Bricker 


unconstitutional, because regulation of 
this kind is a state rather than a 
national problem. 

“‘Later, the President and the Senate 
made a treaty with Canada agreeing 
to control the killing of migratory 
birds. To carry out our part of the 
agreement, Congress passed another 
law limiting the rights of American 
citizens to shoot these birds. The 
Supreme Court upheld this measure 
on the grounds that the government 
had acted within its authority under 
the treaty power. 

“Tt must be made crystal clear in 
the Constitution that the federal gov- 


ernment cannot use the treaty power 
to impose conditions on states and 
their residents that it is not legally 
entitled to impose on them otherwise. 
So long as the government can do 
this, as is the case now, it will be 
possible for ruthless or misguided 
leaders to involve our nation in all 
kinds of unconstitutional and danger- 
ous activities. 

“For instance, a world government, 
established by treaty, might place 
heavy taxes on us, or might draft our, 
young men into wars against the 
wishes of the majority of American 
people. The Bricker amendment 
would protect us against such dangers. 
It would keep the federal government 
from doing anything through treaties 
that the Constitution does not permit 
it to do through ordinary legislation.” 

REPLY: “It is not denied that the 
federal government can take certain 
actions under the treaty-making power 
that it can’t take otherwise. The 
founding fathers of the Constitution 
knew this to be the case. Neverthe- 
less, when an attempt was made in 
the Constitutional Convention to adopt 
a proposal similar to that now being 
put forth by Senator Bricker, it was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

“The leaders of that time knew what 
it was like to have a central govern- 
ment too weak to deal with national 
and international problems. Such a 
government existed under the Articles 
of. Confederation. So the framers of 
the Constitution realized the need of 
giving the federal government suffi- 
cient power to cope with national prob- 
lems and to make treaties with foreign 
nations. 

“If the Bricker amendment had been 
in effect when the bird-regulation 
treaty was adopted, our nation could 
not have cooperated with Canada in 
stopping the ruthless killing of migra- 
tory birds unless every state affected 
by the treaty agreed to go along with 
it. The President decided that it was 
a wise and proper move to use the 
government’s treaty-making power 
under the Constitution to deal with 
this problem. Two thirds of the mem- 
bership of the Senate agreed with him. 
The Supreme Court upheld the govern- 
ment’s right to act as it did, and spe- 
cifically stated that the treaty did not 
provide for any action which is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Constitution. 

“If all 48 states have to approve 
every treaty that might in some way 
or other affect their authority, the 
government will be about as ineffective 
in making and enforcing treaties as 
it was before the Constitution was 
adopted in 1789.” 

THIRD COMPLAINT: “The Presi- 
dent has too much power in making 
executive agreements with foreign 
countries. Congress should have au- 
thority to pass on all such pacts. This 
would prevent secret agreements such 
as those made in postwar conferences. 

“Furthermore, the same limitations 
and controls should be placed on agree- 
ments with foreign nations that the 
Bricker amendment would place on 
treaties. Many of these agreements 
are as important as treaties. Cer- 
tainly, some of the secret postwar pacts 
should have had the approval of the 
nation’s lawmakers.” 

REPLY: “Most agreements are of a 
routine nature. Congress would have 
little interest in them, nor the time 
to study them. Nearly all the more 
important agreements are either au- 
thorized by Congress, or cannot be 
put into effect without congressional 
funds or legislative action. 























HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


SENATOR BRICKER’S proposed Constitutional amendment to curb the Presi- 
dent’s treaty-making powers prompted this cartoonist to picture the Ohio Senator 


saying, “We want to keep in close touch with you, too.” 


(President Eisenhower 


has said that he wants to keep in close touch with Congress.) 


“Congress might take steps to pre- 
vent agreements from being made at 
international conferences without its 
consent, but our negotiations with 
other countries would bog down if 
Congress insisted on the right to pass 
on every foreign agreement made by 
the President.” 

ANTI-BRICKER SUMMARY: “It is 
hard enough to make treaties now, 
without making it still tougher. Get- 
ting two thirds of the senators to 
agree on anything is not an easy prop- 
osition. Senate opposition defeated 
the treaty which would have made us 
members of the old League of Nations. 
Had we joined the League, we might 
have been able to avoid World War II. 

“According to Secretary of State 
Dulles, of the 23 treaties ratified by 
the Senate last year, 12 would have 
been unconstitutional under the 
Bricker amendment. Of these 12, Sen- 
ator Bricker himself voted for 8. 

“There are already plenty of checks 
on making a treaty. The President, 
who knows he must have wide support 
throughout the nation in order to be 
re-elected, has to approve. So do two 
thirds of the senators. Then, if there 
is a conflict between a law and a 
treaty, the Supreme Court can act as 
umpire. In at least one such case, 
involving a Chinese immigration 
treaty, the Court decided in favor of 
the law. 

“No wording of the Constitution 
is going to insure perfect results, but 
present treaty-making rules have 
stood the test of time extremely well. 
To try to change them would be risky 
—would endanger our government’s 
position of leadership in world affairs 
at this crucial period of history. There 
is even a serious question whether, 
under the Bricker amendment, we 
could join with other nations in set- 
ting up a workable atomic energy con- 
trol system.” 

PRO-BRICKER SUMMARY: ‘‘The 
better the laws and guiding rules that 


a nation has for its political system, 
the less chance there is that incompe- 
tent and unscrupulous men can abuse 
their public positions. The rest of 
the Constitution is so sound and pro- 
tective that it’s too bad to have the 
treaty-making provisions weaken it. 

“Opponents of the Bricker amend- 
ment say it is risky to make a change. 
Many of these same people, however, 
are constantly trying to change the 
good features of the nation’s social, 
economic, and political systems. After 
all, the Constitution has been amended 
22 times already—surely one more 
time isn’t going to ruin it. On the 
contrary, the proposed Bricker changes 
would greatly strengthen it. 

“While Mr. Dulles is now opposed 
to making changes in the treaty-mak- 
ing provisions of the Constitution, he 
strongly attacked them in a speech 
which he made just prior to being 
appointed Secretary of State. He said, 
and we agree: 

“*The treaty-making power is an 
extraordinary power, liable to abuse.’ 
Treaties ‘can override the Constitu- 
tion . . . can take powers away from 
Congress and give them to the Presi- 
dent . . . can take powers from the 
states and give them to the federal 
government or to some international 
body ... can cut across the rights 
given to the people by their Constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights.’ 

“Naturally, now that Mr. Dulles is 
Secretary of State, he doesn’t want his 
own power curbed.” 

COMPROMISE? Attempts are being 
made, as these lines are written, to 
work out some kind of compromise on 
this issue. Eisenhower would agree to 
having certain: additional limitations 
placed on his dealings with foreign 
nations, but he is strongly opposed to 
the Bricker amendment. Democrats 
are also divided on the issue. Can the 
opposing forces compromise their dif- 
ferences, or will they fight to the bitter 
end? 
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| SPORTS | 


TEAM of 16 of America’s best 
skiers is now in Europe, getting 
ready for the world championship ski 
meet in Sweden later this month. 
Athletes from 19 countries are ex- 
pected to take part in the competition. 
Nine members of the U. S. team 
will také part in Alpine events, so 
called because they first became popu- 
lar on the slopes of Central Europe’s 
Alps. These events include the down- 
hill and slalom races. The downhill 
race is run over a relatively straight 
course, though there may be pitches, 
ruts, and bumps to test the skill of 
the skiers. The slalom is also a down- 
hill race, but it takes place on a wind- 
ing course. 

Six of the nine members of the 
Alpine squad were on the U. S. Olym- 
pic team in 1952. The Alpine skiers 
are coached by Pepi Gabl, an Austrian 
ski expert. Under his coaching, the 
Austrian girls’ team won most of the 
titles in the 1950 world championship 
meet. Gabl feels that the U. S. team 
has a good chance to take its share of 
honors this year. 

Seven members of the U. S. team 
will compete in’ the Nordic events. 
These events have always been highly 
popular in the Nordic, or Scan- 
dinavian, countries. They include ski 
jumping and cross-country racing. 

Probably the most spectacular com- 
petition in the winter games will be 
the ski jump. Among the jumpers who 
will represent the United States are 
Art Devlin of Lake Placid, New York; 
Keith Wegeman of Camp Hale, Colo- 
rado; and Art Tokle of Chicago. 

Spectators are always thrilled at 
the sight of the ski jumper hurtling 
out into space from the take-off. The 
good jumper has an excellent sense 
of balance and knows how to judge 
his flight so that he will land lightly 
on the slope. 

The distance that a jumper attains 
depends to a large degree on the hill 
where the competition takes place. 
Jumping on a big hill with a steep 
slope leading to the take-off, he will 
fly much farther than on a small hill 
with a moderate slope. He is usually 
in the air from three to ten seconds, 
depending on the steepness of the hill. 

Jumpers are rated not only on dis- 
tance but on courage, gracefulness, 
and the skill they show in controlling 
their skis. Ansten Samuelstuen, a 
visitor from Norway, holds the U. S. 
distance record. Three years ago he 
jumped 316 feet at Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. The world dis- 
tance record is held by Tauno Luiro 
of Finland. In 1951 in competition 





in Germany, Luiro leaped 456 feet on 
skis. 
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U. S. SKI STARS (left to right) Art 
Devlin, Keith Wegeman, and Art Tokle 
who will compete in Sweden this month 
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TV FOR TWO. These two viewers are seeing and hearing different programs, 


The special glasses filter out one image 
Small earphones bring in the sound, so 


there’s no confusion for the pair of listeners. 








Scienee in the News 








AMILY arguments over which tele- 

vision program to watch can now 
be settled by means of a new receiving 
set which brings in two programs to- 
gether. 

Called Duoscopic, the device is ac- 
tually like two television sets. The 
receiver can tune in any two TV pro- 
grams at the same time. When this 
is done, both pictures appear mixed 
together on the screen. But, with the 
aid of polarized eyeglasses or polarized 
glass panels in front of the set, these 
pictures can be unscrambled so that 
each viewer sees only one program. 
Earphones are provided to bring each 
person the “sound” portion of the pro- 
gram he is watching. 

The new set, which will cost about 
$600, can of course be used for receiv- 
ing a single picture if two are not 
desired. 

* 


Sixty California high school stu- 
dents have been learning card tricks 
in the interest of science and better 
education. 

The idea of the scientists who 
taught the card tricks was to find 
out whether a student is just as well 


off, if he merely memorizes his les- 
sons, as if he learns by understanding 
them. The answer to the question 
seemed to be both yes and no. 

The scientists found that the stu- 
dents remembered equally well on the 
next day no matter which method they 
used in learning—understanding the 
trick or just memorizing the solution. 
However, the scientists did find that 
understanding lessons has advantages 
over memorizing. Students who 
understood the methods back of the 
card tricks were better able to solve 
other ecard-trick problems. 


* 


The nation’s airlines hope their 
safety record this year will continue 
to improve as much as it has in the 
past. In 1953, there were only five 
deaths for every billion miles traveled 
by passengers on regular lines. The 
toll for 1952 was nine deaths per bil- 
lion miles traveled. In 1951 the death 
rate was 13 per billion miles. 

New safety devices are constantly 
being discovered and developed to make 
flying safer. Some day blind flying 
will be completely mastered. 





Our Readers Say— 





I am a senior at Spring Valley High 
School. I want to comment on some let- 
ters on sports that appeared in an earlier 
issue of your paper. 

In my opinion, football, boxing, and 
wrestling are barbaric activities that 
should not be included under the name 
of “sports.” They are nothing more than 
modernized versions of the ancient gladi- 
atorial contests of Rome. 

I am a sports enthusiast and find a 
great deal of pleasure in taking part in 
athletic activities. But I am opposed to 
brutality of all kinds. That’s why I 
don’t think football, boxing, and wrestling 
should be included in a school’s sports 
program. LEE RAINU, 

Spring Valley, New York 


* 


I think our government leaders are 
wise in suggesting a reduction in defense 
spending. It is possible that the Soviets 
are out-producing us in the arms race, 
but by emphasizing new weapons, I be- 
lieve we will be more than a match for 
the Reds if trouble comes. At any rate, 
we must keep our military spending 
within certain limits or our nation might 
become bankrupt. We could then be 
easily defeated by enemy attack. 

MARYLYN SALERNI, 
Richmond, Virginia 


I am opposed to making any reductions 
in our Pt eaten spending. The threat of 
war is still with us. The current Russian 
talk of peaceful intentions cannot be 
trusted. It is true that fighting in Korea 
has stopped, but the Reds might start 
another war in some part of fhe globe at 
any time. We must be ready for any- 
thing. Jupy McCormick, 
Cass City, Michigan 


* 


I feel that it is important for us to 
send aid to other countries. We must 
do all we can to help our overseas friends 
regain their strength. Without our aid, 
these countries might not win in their 
struggle against communism. 


CAROL JEAN HERSCH, 
Cumberland, Maryland 


* 


We are spending far too much money 
in helping other countries. What do we 
get in return for our assistance? Very 
little. Most of the countries we have 
helped seem to be no better off now than 
they were a few years ago. Let’s spend 
some of our hard-earned money to pro- 
vide better schools at home instead of 
sending it abroad. 


DONNA BADER, 
Cass City, Michigan 


Roger Kyes 
Trouble Shooter 


IG changes are taking place in our 

armed forces these days as the 
Eisenhower administration aims to- 
ward its goal of “more defense for 
less money.” Whether such a goal 
is reached or not will depend a good 
deal on Roger Kyes. As Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, the former Detroit 
business executive has major responsi- 
bilities in equipping our forces. 

A big, broad-shouldered man tower- 
ing well over six feet, Kyes is an ex- 
pert on problems involving factory 
production. He is often referred to 
as “trouble shooter” for Secretary of 
Defense Charles Wilson. It is Kyes’ 
task to see that guns, tanks, planes, 
and other military equipment are 
turned out on schedule and as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

The man who holds this tough job 
was born 47 years ago in East Pales- 
tine, Ohio. His father was a lawyer 
who also had many business interests. 
Young Roger was often his father’s 
companion on business trips, and the 
glimpses he received of industry and 
big business made the boy determine 
to carve out a career in these fields. 

After graduating from Harvard in 
1928, where he was an honor student 
in economics, Kyes went to work for 
an aircraft company. This was the 


‘ first of a series of jobs that was to 


carry him high up the industrial lad- 
der. For a time he worked for a 
Maryland concern that made electrical 
tools. Then he moved back to Ohio 
and joined a firm making farm equip- 
ment. He proved to be a top-flight 
salesman and became sales manager 
and eventually vice president of the 
company. 

Kyes’ next move was to Detroit. He 
joined another farm-equipment firm 
and became its president within a 
few years. In 1948 he was hired by 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DEFENSE DEPUTY Roger Kyes 


General Motors, the big automobile 
manufacturers. Here he built a solid 
reputation as an able and energetic 
organizer. Under his supervision, 
General Motors made thousands of 
trucks for the government. 

When President Charles Wilson of 
General Motors became Secretary of 
Defense, he brought Kyes to Wash- 
ington with him to serve as his right- 
hand man. Blunt and forthright, Kyes 
stepped on the toes of some military 
men in the Pentagon, but even his 
critics admit that he has produced 
results. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense 
often works from 8:30 in the morning 
until 10:00 at night on his job. That 
does not leave him much time to spend 
with his wife and four daughters. 
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Jobs for Tomorrow - - - Secretarial Field 


CROSS the country, in commu- 
nities both large and small, news- 
paper “Help Wanted” advertisements 
tell of openings for secretaries or 
stenographers. . 

Your duties, if you choose this field, 
will include taking and transcribing 
letters. A secretary also performs 
many other duties which vary from 
office to office. In some offices, your 
principal task may be that of keep- 
ing your employer’s office running 
smoothly. Your other duties may in- 
clude keeping financial records, help- 
ing with research, making appoint- 
ments, acting as receptionist, and 
supervising other employes. 

Most of the stenographic and sec- 
retarial jobs are for women, but there 
are many that can be filled only by 
men. Executives who travel, for in- 
stance, usually hire men. 

Your training will depend somewhat 
on the kind of work you intend to do. 
Shorthand and typing, of course, are 
necessary subjects. You can take 
them either in high school or later in 
a business college. 

In addition to shorthand and typ- 
ing, you must be able to use English 
correctly. You must know the rules 
of punctuation and spelling, and the 
meanings of words. Many business- 
men dictate hurriedly and rely on their 
secretaries to reword poor sentences 
and supply the correct punctuation. 

Beyond these subjects—shorthand, 
typing and English—your educational 
background can be almost anything 
you want to make it. A broad gen- 
eral education will be helpful, as will 


a knowledge of business law, business 
arithmetic, and elementary psychol- 
ogy. Most business colleges and some 
high schools offer courses in these 


_ subjects. 


College study will help you in your 
work. You can, though, become an 
excellent secretary without a college 
degree. (Incidentally, a knowledge of 
shorthand and typing can help you 





REMINGTON RAND 


SECRETARIES are much in demand 


greatly in finding part-time jobs to 
help pay your way through business 
school or college if you want to fur- 
ther your education.) 

If you want to become a secretary 
in one of the professions or technical 
fields such as law, engineering, or 
chemistry, you will need to learn the 
basic vocabulary used in the work of 
your choice. This you can do either 
through night courses or through-in- 
dependent study. 


Your income, as a beginner, may 
start at $2,750 a year if you work for 
the federal government, and $2,400 
in private industry. Experienced sec- 
retaries, in either government or pri- 
vate employment, average from $3,000 
to $5,000 a year. Some exceptionally 
capable persons in the field have in- 
comes that are much higher than 
these. 

Advantages to be found in this 
work include (1) jobs are usually 
plentiful and can be secured almost 
anywhere that you may want to live; 
(2) the duties are varied; and (3) 
there are opportunities for advance- 
ment. Secretaries with administra- 
tive ability often have an opportunity 
to move into responsible positions. 

Disadvantages include the fact that 
the secretary must always be respon- 
sive to another person’s needs and 
whims. When the boss wants a par- 
ticular job done, the secretary must be 
ready to do it. Also, the pay in some 
secretarial jobs is low. 

Further information may be secured 
from the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 601 13th 
St., NW, Washington 5, D. C. This 
organization publishes a pamphlet en- 
titled “Secretaryship as a Career 
Field” which is available at 10 cents 
a copy. 

An occupational guide can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., en- 
titled “Secretary-Stenographer” (L7 
.23/2:ST4). Send five cents in coin 
for this pamphlet. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - Shrinking World 


E SEND a telegram, use the tele- 

phone, tune in the radio for a 
news broadcast, or look at a television 
show today and think nothing of it. 
Yet just a little more than a century 
ago it wasn’t possible even to send a 
telegram. Beginning with the tele- 
graph, our whole modern system of 
communications has developed since 
1843. 

Samuel B. Morse is the man we 
credit with making the telegraph 
possible. Others before Morse—in 
Switzerland and in England—had 
worked on the idea of telegraphy. 
Morse, however, developed the system 
that became standard in the United 
States and many other parts of the 
world. 

Morse finished his first telegraph 
- set in 1835, and a second one in 1837. 
He felt that his communications sys- 
tem was then ready for commercial 
use. He asked Congress for money 
to build the first telegraph line, but 
obtained no response. He sought 
help in England and France but was 
not successful. 

Finally on March 4, 1843—just 111 
years ago next month—Congress set 
aside $30,000 for a line between 
Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Maryland. The line was only about 
40 miles in length, but it worked. It 
was the beginning of the nation-wide 
network of telegraph communication 
that we take for granted today. 

Morse’s first instruments were 
awkward and slow. Operators tapped 
out messages in code by pressing a 
_ button on 2 small instrument. The 


button set off electric impulses which 
clicked out the dots and dashes of the 
code—the Morse code. 

Most telegraph messages today are 
transmitted by electric typewriters— 
called teleprinters—which turn elec- 
tric impulses into typewritten words. 
More and more messages, though, are 
being sent by an even more modern 
device. It uses an electric eye, or cell. 
The eye scans a message that you may 
write or type and transmits it to the 
receiving station exactly as you write 
it. 

Telegraphy 
modern communications. 
diums came along quickly. 

Alexander Bell spoke the first, clear 
message through his telephone inven- 
tion only 78 years ago—on March 10, 
1876. The message was to his assist- 
ant, Thomas Watson, who was in an- 
other room 40 feet away with a re- 
ceiver. The message said: “Mr. 


started the era of 
Other me- 
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WESTERN UNION 


MORSE’S early telegraph 


- detector 


Watson, come here; I want you.” 

That first message started the tele- 
phone industry on its way. The first 
telephone switchboard was opened at 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1878 to 
serve 21 subscribers. By 1880, cities 
across the country were establishing 
telephone services. By 1915 it was 
possible to telephone across the con- 
tinent, and—by cables under the 
ocean—to Europe. 

The Italian inventor, Marconi, put 
wireless telegraphy on a practical ba- 
sis by 1896. He sent his first mes- 
sage across the Atlantic Ocean in 
1901, and thus laid the groundwork 
for wireless telephone service that is 
now available around the world. 

The radio came next. Reginald 
Fessenden, a Canadian-born Ameri- 
can, succeeded in transmitting spoken 
words by wireless for the distance of 
a mile in 1900. Carrying on his ex- 
periments with Ernst Alexanderson, 
Fessenden worked out an early type of 
tube and a_ transmitter. 
Fessenden made the first real radio 
broadcast, with a program of music 
and speech, on Christmas Eve, 1906, 
from a small station at Brant Rock, 
Massachusetts. 

Television, latest of our modern 
means of communication, was being 
thought about as far back as 1884. 
Inventors in England and the United 
States demonstrated television in 
1925. Regular TV broadcasting was 
started in this country in 1939. It 
wasn’t until World War II ended, 
however, that TV—so popular now— 
really got started. 





Study Guide 


Bricker Amendment 








|. What steps are required to make 
the Bricker Amendment part of the U. S. 
Constitution? 

2, At present, how does our country 
make treaties with foreign nations? How 
do executive agreements differ from 
treaties? 

_3. Explain why Senator Bricker and 
his friends argue that a treaty is now 
independent of the Constitution. 

1. According to Bricker’s opponents, 
what does the Supreme Court say on 
this point? 

}. How do Bricker’s opponents justify 
the fact that the treaty power lets our 
federal government take certain actions 
which it couldn’t take otherwise? 

6. Why do Bricker and his friends 
want to remove any such extra grant 
of power? 

7. What limitations would the Bricker 
Amendment put on the making of execu- 
tive agreements? 


Discussion 


1. Do you favor the Bricker Amend- 
ment? Why or why not? 

2. In your opinion, can there be a good 
compromise between the two sides? If 
so, what do you think it should be? 


Italy 


1. What similarities between Italy and 
France are causing U. S. leaders great 
concern? 

2. Describe the political setup in Italy. 

3. Tell about last June’s election and 
the recent information that has come to 
light about that election. 

4. Why would a slight increase in com- 
munist strength have extremely harmful 
consequences to the United States? 

5. What possible steps might be taken 
to remedy the unstable political situation 
in Italy? 

6. Why is Italy not a more prosperous 
country? 

7. Describe the unemployment and 
trade problems that the Italian govern- 
ment faces. What steps are being taken 
to solve them? 


Discussion 


1. How do you think the communist 
threat can best be met in Italy? ~ Ex- 
pain. 

2. What do you think is Italy’s most 
serious economic problem? Tell why, 
and what you believe might be done to 
help in solving it. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the status in Congress of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway bill? 

2. How much money has Eisenhower 
asked Congress to provide for health 
programs? 

3. Do you favor or oppose the idea of 
having a woman President? 

4. What is the Civil Air Patrol? 

5. How do the majority of Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress differ on the 
issue of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska? 

6. Approximately how much money 
does Eisenhower want the government 
to spend this year? 

7. Where is the chief manufacturing 
area of Italy? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 

1. (b) foolish; 2. (c) obvious; 3. (d) 
stubborn; 4. (b) non-essential; 5. (a) 
timid; 6. (a) unquestionable; 7. (d) sup- 
porter of rapid and sweeping changes. 

Pronunciations 

Alcide de Gasperi—al-ché'dé dé ga’spé-ré 

Amintore Fanfani—a-min’té-ré fan-fa’né 

Giuseppe Pella—joo-zép’pé pél’la 





